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A Suggestion 


from the 


Association’s Honorary Treasurer 


Dear Member, 


Many in UNA pay subscriptions at the new rate of 
10s. Od. a year. They could substantially increase the 
Association’s income without its costing them another 
penny. 

Provided that you covenant your Ios. od. subscription 
and that you pay tax at the present standard rate of 7s. 9d. 


in the £ on any part of your income, UNA can secure a 
refund of 6s. 4d. from the Inland Revenue. 


This is really painless giving, and if you are prepared to 
help please complete and return the prepaid card inserted 
in this issue. A form with details will then be sent. 


I would like those who already subscribe in this way to 
know how much their help is appreciated. Though this 
letter is obviously not addressed to them, they may be able 
to persuade their friends of the advantages of the scheme. 


Yours sincerely, 


LESLIE STEPHENS. 


P.S.: A joint Husband-and-Wife subscription qualifies 
under the above. 
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The answer to war is peace 

Emery Reves reminds us in a recent 
article that peace between conflicting groups 
of men was never possible, and wars suc- 
ceeded one another until some sovereign 
power and source of law was set up over 
and above the clashing social units, integrat- 
ing them into a higher sovereignty. If human 
society were organised so that relations be- 
tween groups were regulated by democrati- 
cally controlled law and legal institutions, 
then modern technology could produce the 
most devastating of weapons, yet there 
would be no war. If, on the other hand, we 
continue to insist that sovereign rights reside 
in the separate units without regulating their 
relations by law, then we can disarm to the 
last penknife and still beat one another to 
death with clubs. 

The world is too much with politicians 
and statesmen; they cannot avoid the 
massive pressures exerted on them and are 
therefore unable to secure the time and 
quiet necessary for reflection. No such 
pressures exist for U.N.A. which has a 
wonderful opportunity to engage in a study 
and discussion of ideas. 

New ideas of international co-operation 
are fast emerging. In Europe the political 
arrangements stemming from these ideas 
impinge upon the whole concept of sover- 
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eignty. This evolutionary process is pushing 
back the receding wall which hides the 
future, and is worthy of close study by those 
who seek to strengthen the United Nations. 


Peace on credit terms 

The Secretary-General of the U.N., whose 
careful husbanding of resources has saved 
the Organisation hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, now finds the U.N. faced with 
insolvency. The Congo operation, unex- 
pected and therefore unbudgeted for, is 
financed from a special fund which is very 
much in the red largely because the Soviet 
Union and a number of other countries 
refuse to pay their share on the grounds 
that they disagree with the appropriate 
majority decisions in the Assembly. 

The contributions to the fund are assessed 
in accordance with the scale of regular 
contributions from Member States and are 
related to the national income of the 
country concerned. A more equitable sys- 
tem could hardly be devised but its success 
is entirely dependent on the will of each 
State to meet its obligations. 

When the Congo finally settles down in 
peace and tranquillity, the fact will surely 
not escape the Congolese that the U.N. 
risked bankruptcy in order to bring help 
to that stricken territory. 





Malaria as a World Problem 


by PROFESSOR C. FRASER BROCKINGTON, M.D. 


Professor of Social and Preventive Medicine, University of Manchester ; 
Chairman of U.K. Committee for W.H.O. 


VER a thousand millions of people in 

the world today are exposed to malaria; 
as many as a hundred and fifty million 
may have clinical attacks of the disease 
each year; possibly one and a half million 
die from it yearly. Malaria affects over a 
hundred and twenty countries. It depresses 
the vital processes of the body and robs the 
individual of initiative and purpose; it costs 
an enormous amount in medical care and 
drugs and hospitalisation so that it is a 
continual drag upon national economies. 
4s a cause of death it ranks high; in Africa 
perhaps 10 to 15 per cent of children below 
the age of three or four years die of the 
disease. As a cause of loss of working time 
its effects are even more startling. In 1955 
the annual loss of working time, reckoning 
an average six-day attack, was a hundred 
and thirty million man-days in India, four 
million in Mexico and over nine million in 
Thailand. Apart from this, those who con- 
tinue to work have a reduced output, indeed 
as some have reckoned, an average of 25 
per cent reduction for all males in a 
malarious country. 


Stagnation 

Large parts of the world lie uncultivated 
or abandoned because of malaria. In Asia, 
Central America and Equatorial Africa 
malaria delays the development of engineer- 
ing projects and industrial development 
generally, and it adds to the cost of manv- 
facture and mining in tropical and sub- 
tropical areas. 

Malaria has its repercussions, too, on 
social development, particularly in schemes 
of village development. Periodic attacks with 
chills and fever, and chronic anaemia make 
the village worker apathetic and lethargic. 
He is little interested in improving methods 
of agriculture when it is all he can do to 
drag himself to the fields at planting time. 
How much, how very much the child with 
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malaria loses of the benefits that he should 
have from schooling. 


Catching the disease 

The malarial organism gets into the 
human body when an infected mosquito 
punctures the skin in search of human 
blood. The organism lives through a part 
of its life cycle in the human bloodstream, 
destroying the red blood cells in the 
process. A further stage in the life cycle 
is completed in the body of the mosquito, 
particularly in the salivary glands. The 
perpetuation of the disease calls for the 
continuous completion of this life cycle 
with the successive inoculation of human 
beings and a continual sucking up of 
infected blood by mosquitoes. This process 
has been going on for as long as we have 
any records. Certainly Hippocrates recog- 
nised the existence of the disease. Malaria 
may indeed have shaped man’s history more 
than any other disease or affliction. His 
earliest attempts at civilised living only too 
often found him an easy prey to the 
mosquito and the malarial parasite which 
it carried. Indeed the Greeks and the 
Romans associated malaria with low-lying 
marshy ground, without having any inkling 
as to its true course. The cities of Greece 
and Asia Minor and the hub of the Roman 
world itself, suffered heavily and, in the 
view of many, malaria was the cause of the 
downfall of these early empires. We have 
only to turn to Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethan writers to realise that ague in 
our own country was a common affliction, 
and it is easy to picture malaria spreading 
over the world and receding and spreading 
again like the oceans with changes in climate 
and in man’s way of life. 

Not every mosquito is capable of carrying 
malaria but there are many species that do, 
and several of these may exist in any one 
country. But in any case what is most 
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important to realise is that even these 
mosquitos that are capable of carrying 
malaria are quite harmless if there is no 
organism in the human blood to carry.. 


Point of attack 

The life history of the malarial parasite 
makes it vulnerable at several points. It can 
be killed by quinine or any of the more 
recent potent drugs such at atabrin which 
can be concentrated sufficiently in the 
bloodstream. The mosquito itself can be 
eliminated by draining the breeding places 
or covering these with oil so that the young 
mosquito larva cannot breathe on the sur- 
face. The Romans learned to clear their 
marshes and until recently the public health 
departments in all the more progressive 
areas of the world were engaged in this 
same operation; all stagnant water down to 
that in a discarded tin or roadside ditch 
being scrupulously emptied by squads of 
public health workers. This was a laborious 
process, time consuming and costly, and of 
course only partially effective; it gave no 
hope of complete eradication of the disease 
but only of holding it in check in certain 
of the more enterprising areas of the world. 
The arrival of DDT on the scene during the 
Second World War transformed the whole 
problem. This chemical actually could kill 
the adult mosquito; moreover it had a 
seemingly magical quality in that it acted 
in extremely small amounts and would 
continue to do so for a long period of time. 
Now it seemed only necessary to spray all 
the surfaces where the adult insect would 
alight within the human habitation. Since 
the malarial parasite takes as much as ten 
days to complete part of its life cycle within 
the mosquito, there was every likelihood that 
the mosquito would, at some time during 
this period, settle long enough on some 
surface sprayed with DDT to receive a 
lethal dose. 


From control to eradication 

Discussion on the subject of malaria now 
changed from control, which could only 
hope to keep the disease in abeyance, to 
eradication which, if properly applied 
throughout the world, might remove the 
disease absolutely. Of course although DDT 
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is lethal to the adult mosquito we could 
never hope to eliminate all malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes; what we can do is to kill off 
sufficient of them for long enough for the 
malaria parasite to die out in the human 
bloodstream. This it does in something like 
three years. Schemes therefore were devised 
for a mass onslaught on the adult mosquito 
to be kept up sufficiently long for the 
parasite to disappear from the human blood. 


Mosquito resistance 

Since 1955 this has been one of the main 
objectives of the World Health Organisation 
and very large parts of the world have 


Radioactive tracers used to find out what 
happens to the insecticide in the mosquito. 


already been freed. But, as might have been 
expected, a number of exceedingly difficult 
problems have been encountered. One of 
these is the importance of co-ordination 
between sovereign peoples—for mosquitoes 
and the malarial parasites do not respect 
national boundaries. wHo has organised 
international conferences, including those 
at Kampala ‘Uganda) in 1950, Bangkok 
(Thailand) in 1953, and Baguio (Philippines) 
in 1954 to discuss these most important 
issues. Then, as everyone knows, resistance 
has appeared in the mosquito. Presumably 
natural selection operating on Darwinian 
principles with amazing rapidity because of 





the quick succession of generations in the 
mosquito has led to the replacement of 
susceptible mosquitoes by a strain which is 
resistant to DDT. Once resistance to one of 
the members of the insecticide group is 
developed there is the fear that it will be 
followed by others, so that after a few years 
we were faced with the possibility that the 
mosquito population would become immune 
to all the chlorinated hydrocarbons. The 
World Health Organisation’s response to 
this was twofold: to take all steps to help 
research into the problem of resistance and 
to try to speed up the programme of eradi- 
cation. The first group of experts under the 
auspices of WHO to discuss the need for 
research in resistance was held at Rome in 
October 1953. Unfortunately speeding up 
the programme is easier said than done for 
reasons which will be seen later. 


Human resistance 

The third great difficulty has been resis- 
tance in another form: resistance of the 
human being to continued interference with 
normal daily life which the spraying of 
houses entails. The conference in Bangkok 
early recognised this difficulty, noting that 
after two or three years opposition began. 
About three years ago a joint conference of 
the European and Mediterranean Regions of 
WHO said that after several years of dislike 
Mediterranean peoples become more and 
more hostile to the treatment of their 
homes. This same thing has been found ir 
Taiwan. There are particular difficulties in 
Africa where the insecticides are absorbed 
on the mud walls and where the mosquitoes 
have different habits. 

But even these difficulties, great as they 
are, do not complete the list. The greatest 
difficulty of all is lack of funds; the slender 
budget of wHo could not meet the heavy 
cost involved. Malaria was therefore added 
to the already large group of projects which 
were being supported by special funds. 
Mesa—Malaria Eradication Special Account 
—was opened and contributions were sought 
from governments and private sources. A 
fund was floated by the Pan-American 
Health Organisation. Both these funds are 
distinct from the regular budget of wHO 


and they do not benefit by moneys provided 
under technical assistance programmes. Un- 
fortunately the fund has not been widely 
supported and the money which has been 
made available—about 12 million dollars— 
has chiefly come from the United States. 


Delay is dangerous 

Eradication schemes cannot be begun 
everywhere at the same moment; they have 
to be built up with care after surveys have 
been made which can indicate the best 
means of conducting the campaign. But once 
the groundwork has been done the schemes 
must expand rapidly »if the whole pro- 
gramme of world eradication is to be com- 
pleted sufficiently quickly. Delay can be a 
danger. The danger of resistance may have 
been exaggerated; certainly up to present 
time few species have become markedly 
resistant to insecticides—anopheles subpictus 
in Java and India and anopheles sacharovi 
in Greece are resistant to both Dieldrin and 
DDT. In the Americas anopheles albimanus 
is resistant to both Dieldrin and DDT in 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Honduras. Nevertheless DDT continues in 
use except where resistance is at an excep- 
tionally high level, since in most areas 
where susceptibility tests have indicated 
resistance, biological wall tests continue to 
show a high percentage mortality among the 
mosquitoes. Recent observations in Central 
America indicate that systematic and regular 
DDT spraying reduces the number of 
malaria cases even when resistance is high 
(Report on Status of Malaria Eradication in 
the Americas VIII Report 1960). 

There is, in any case, always the possi- 
bility of new hydrocarbons being discovered. 
But this only gives us a little latitude; it 
does not invalidate the main contention that 
there is a possibility now of eradicating 
world malaria which can be lost if the 
campaign is not conducted with sufficient 
drive and punch and made worldwide. 


The battle is on 

By the end of 1959, 279 million out of 
1,400 million people who lived under the 
real or potential threat of malaria had been 
freed from the disease. Sixty-two countries 
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or territories (684 million) are engaged upon 
malaria eradication and another sixteen 
(167 million) are working on detailed plans 
to do so. Developments of this magnitude 
will need outside financial support on an 
increasing scale. 

The money spent from Mesa and the 
Special Malaria Fund in the Americas was 
only just over 8 million dollars in 1958 and 
1959; it is estimated that 32 million dollars 
will be required between 1960 and 1962. 
Only with these sums will it be possible to 
mobilise a sufficient army of administrators, 
malariologists, entomologists and various 
other experts and technicians to take the 
whole programme to a successful conclu- 
sion. This sum of money is, in any event, 
no more than one-tenth of the total cost 
involved; the rest being met from the 
budgets of countries which can undertake 
their own work with expectation of success 
and the large sums of money which come 
from the United States International Co- 
operation Administration and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. 


Out black spot 

Now is the time for the developed 
countries of the world, including the United 
Kingdom, to support Mesa. These countries 
often have, as is the case with the United 
Kingdom, their own projects of malaria 
eradication to support in various parts of 
the world. But this should not be allowed 
to cloud the issue, Nor should we necessarily 
object to giving support to a voluntary fund 
if this provides the immediate means to 
continue this tremendous battle. This is not 
the time to argue over niceties. Let us get 
rid of malaria while we can and then discuss 
at more leisure why it was not found 
possible to increase the regular budget. 





The Money Side of Malaria 


Marans eradication costs about 120 
million dollars a year. Of this, more 
than a half is met by the governments of 
countries where campaigns are being fought. 
The rest .comes from wo, the Pan- 
American Health Organisation, UNICEF, and 
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the International Co-operation Administra- 
tion of the United States. wHo’s Malaria 
Eradication Special Account (MESA) needs 
10 million dollars a year. In 1960 forty-five 
countries made or pledged contributions, 
but the United Kingdom was not one of 
them. The Government’s reasons for not 
contributing have been given in Parliament: 

(a) It disapproves of a voluntary ad hoc 
fund, holding that “all activities undertaken 
by WHO should form part of a co-ordinated 
programme within its regular budget”. 
Rejoinder: Hitherto the U.S. has contributed 
95 per cent of the MESA money. By inter- 
national agreement her contribution to the 
regular WHO budget is limited to 334 per 
cent. Less money would therefore be avail- 
able for malaria eradication. 

(b) Britain is already the third largest 
contributor to WHo’s regular budget. Re- 
joinder: The United States is the largest 
contributor to WHO and the Soviet Union 
the second largest; both contribute to MESA. 

(c) Britain contributes substantially to 
anti-malaria work in her overseas territories. 
Rejoinder: By 1961 Mesa will have given 
over a million dollars to malaria eradication 
in British overseas territories. Neither the 
United States (generous contributor to the 
Pan-American Health Organisation) nor 
Russia (which has to cope with malaria in 
her own sphere) have made any similar 
excuse. 

U.N.A. General Council in July unani- 
mously asked the Government to reconsider 
its decision not to contribute to the Malaria 
Eradication Fund, to make a contribution 
equal at least to what it would have made 
had the Fund been included in the regular 
budget of WHO, and to propose at the next 
World Health Assembly either the incor- 
poration of the Fund in the regular budget 
or if a majority preferred to proceed by 
way of a Special Malaria Eradication Fund, 
to make a proportionate contribution. 
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THE U.N. 


IN THE CONGO 


by Patrick O’Donovan 


who as Observer Correspondent recently spent 
six weeks in the Congo 


Patrick O’ Donovan 


IX Britain it is commonly respectable to 
speak well of the United Nations. Only 
back-benchers in Parliament who have 
despaired of high office and are making do 
with Sunday headlines, choose to attack it 
—in public. It is treated with an apathetic 
respect that does not go very deep. It is 
only too easy to find among politicians and 
civil servants a deep, instinctive distaste for 
the Organisation under the kindly clichés. 
Distrust is the essential emotion. The 
memory of Suez still aches. There is the 
practical, non-visionary contempt, a hang- 
over from more imperial days, for some of 
the members who vote as equals with 
Russia and America, evanescent republics, 
slave-owning monarchies, the little, bitter 
stretches of land that are the detritus of 
half a dozen colonial empires—these too 
have a full vote and their opinions expressed 
in ballots can count as an intolerable, an 
impertinent affront. To a professional diplo- 
mat, the U.N. can seem an additional 


burden, an unnecessary complication, even, 
at times, a danger if it is taken too seriously. 


Increased authority 

But under the near-irritation of the great 
Powers, the U.N. has been changing, has 
been developing and maturing until it has 
achieved an authority that is greater than 
the sum of its parts. This is something that 
happens to any great institution, whether 
it be a parliament or a church or a football 
team. 

It is an authority that is suspect. It 
threatens old and sacred (and occasionally 
meaningless) sovereignties. The U.N. suffers 
and benefits too from a lack of definition. 
It is easy to say what it is not. It is not 
a legislative assembly. It is not the nucleus 
of some future super-state or the embryo 
of world government. Its leaders would 
recoil from any such suggestion as from 
some novel and public form of sin. There 
are many different interpretations of its 
purpose and principle. The weak have a 
view of it that is different from that of the 
strong. And the Western world has a view 
of it that is barely recognisable in the East. 


The Secretary-General 

But despite the limitation set on _ its 
purpose and possibilities and despite the 
fact that it is covered by almost as many 
definitions as there are members, it has 
developed a corporate personality and 
within it there has evolved a highly pro- 
fessional and remarkably dedicated Secre- 
tariat. The tone of this Secretariat is set 
by the Swedish Secretary-General, Dag 
Hammarskjold. He is an extraordinary man, 
a demonic worker, a single-minded, over- 
whelming personality, careless of charm, 
austere and consciously dedicated to objec- 
tivity as monks are to their three stern 
vows. 

He has conducted himself in accordance 
with a pattern that is logical, safe and 
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undramatic. He has avoided undue clarity 
when he has had to speak in the U.N. or 
answer journalists’ questions. To be abso- 
lutely clear is to commit oneself absolutely, 
and the Secretary-General’s office is essen- 
tially one of compromise and accommoda- 
tion. His language in the past has been 
obscure rather than confused, complicated, 
almost Byzantine in its subtle avoidance of 
immediate commitment. It has none the less 
kept a clear line of interpretation and 
policy. 

He kept strictly to the rules laid down 
by the U.N. Charter—admittedly an insensi- 
tive and outmoded document, based upon 
premises that seemed obvious immediately 
after the war, but which are no longer 
acceptable. He avoided personal publicity. 
He tolerated the extravagances of weak 
powers and the demands of great ones, 
putting only the Charter in their way. He 
built up the Secretariat until it is a great 
civil service. And he achieved a real moral 
authority for the United Nations, an auth- 
ority that no one liked to flout because it 
represented the nearest thing to objectivity 
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and detachment that existed in international 
affairs. 

That was the situation in June 1960. Little 
by little, and always within the law, the 
U.N. had been extending its influence and 
authority. Over Suez it had halted a war 
and left behind UNEF to keep the United 
Arab Republic and Israel apart; its own 
troops wearing its own uniforms, exercising 
authority that was purely international. In 
the Lebanon, a large contingent of “obser- 
vers” probably prevented civil war and 
international intervention simply because 
they refused to take sides and reported with 
a dampening objectivity that reintroduced 
sanity. And finally on June 30th the Congo 
became free and sovereign. 


Independence and what followed 


Nobody expected much of the change. 
Not even the Congolese were notably elated. 
The Congolese, with the exception of a few 
tribal leaders and ex-government clerks, 
were singularly unaware of the excitements 
of nationalism. The Belgians in the country 
were not greatly alarmed. They anticipated 





no major changes. They believed that the 
Belgian civil service and “business” would 
continue to run the country, to control the 
new government of inexperienced Africans, 
that business in fact would be as usual. 

But the essential fact was that the Congo 
was totally unprepared for self-government. 
The Belgian system had never anticipated 
change. They provided good wages and 
housing and technical training, but when 
independence came there were precisely 
seventeen African university graduates, no 
doctors, nc lawyers, no engineers, no archi- 
tects, no one capable of running an airport 
or a locometive maintenance shed or a 
general post office. Nor did the Belgians 
make any attempt to hand over the reins 
of power. The new Ministers, none of whom 
had ever held responsibility before, had 
difficulty in finding their new offices. 


Revolt and withdrawal 

In peaceful circumstances the new gov- 
ernment might have learnt to govern by 
governing. But independence was followed 
by the mutiny of the colonial troops, the 
Force Publique, who drove out their white 
officers and turned on the civilians around 
them. This caused a panic and a massive, 
tumultuous exodus of Belgian civilians. 
Belgian troops were reinforced to protect 
lives and property. The Government’s writ 
did not extend even across the city of 
Leopoldville. The ‘Government and the 
Force Publique were in a state of mind 
that teetered between panic and bravado. 
There were no courts, no organised police 
force, no law and order. And almost all 
that makes a country modern had drained 
away in the headlong flight of the Belgians. 

The Force Publique mutinied because 
they were uninstructed, disappointed, and 
misled. The Belgians fled because, without 
the Force, they felt suddenly abandoned to 
the vastness and hostility of Africa. They 
were bitter with their own Government. 
They were faced with the unthinkable and 
they fled without thinking. The Congo was 
in effect ungoverned. It was a huge vacuum 
of power, a country four times the size of 
France, self-sufficient, potentially reasonably 
rich. But it had stopped dead. 


Lumumba 

The first Prime Minister was Mr. Patrice 
Lumumba. He had been appointed, albeit 
grudgingly, by the Belgians. He was by far 
the most effective politician in the country 
and the only considerable leader who did 
not rely on tribal loyalties and alliances for 
his political following. He was a nationalist, 
a speaker of almost mesmerising power and 
totally unpredictable. He had as President 
of the State, Mr. Kasavubu, also appointed 
by the Belgians. Kasavubu was the chief 
of a great tribe and no politician. There 
was no love lost between the two men. 

On July 10th Lumumba asked the U.N. 
for technical assistance. On July 12th his 
government asked the United States for 
military aid and on the same evening asked 
the United Nations for such aid also. 

These requests could have met with the 
conventional response. An offer of technical 
assistance and a compromise resolution 
blaming the Belgians might have sufficed. 
But the Secretary-General decided that the 
U.N. could not shirk this responsibility. 
The Congo was ripe for intervention, white, 
black, Russian or Belgian. It could become 
a second Korea. It could prove the entry 
port for the Cold War into Africa. He 
therefore decided to forestall this and act. 


The U.N. acts 

Fortunately the Security Council was 
preparing to meet. And within forty-eight 
hours they had unanimously agreed to U.N. 
action in the Congo. They gave the Secre- 
tariat a mandate which in effect told them to 
preserve law and order, to hasten the 
departure of Belgian troops, to work in 
co-operation with the legal government, and 
it forbade the U.N. to interfere in domestic 
or constitutional disputes. 

Mr. Hammarskjold organised the opera- 
tion. The leaders of the new African States 
were eager to co-operate and readily offered 
their best troops. It was made a predomi- 
nately African operation to protect African 
susceptibilities. It was also their right to 
dominate such an operation on their con- 
tinent. Irish and Swedish contingents were 
added, in part to reassure the remaining 
Belgian civilians. Within forty-eight hours 
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of the Security Council’s decision, the first 
contingent (Tunisian) landed in the Congo. 


At first all went well. Dr. Ralph Bunche 
was in the Congo and directed operations 
on the spot. Co-operation with bewildered 
Ministers was easy and grateful. A vast 
amount of work was necessary and for a 
time it looked as if the U.N. would act as 
a sort of extra-mural government, exercising 
the reality of power behind the Congolese 
facade. 


Interpreting the U.N. role 


But radical differences appeared in the 
U.N.’s and in Mr. Lumumba’s interpretation 
of the U.N. role in the Congo. Lumumba, 
to simplify, wanted the U.N. to act as his 
auxiliaries. He wanted them to restore and 
even to create his authority, to extend, if 
necessary by force, his rule over the whole 
country, putting down opposition and 
helping to build a strong central government 
in the face of mounting demands for pro- 
vincial and tribal autonomy. The chief 
problem was presented by the Katanga, 
where the provincial government of Mr. 
Tshombe had declared for secession and 
had received the active and open help of 
Belgian troops and industry in his effort. 
The Belgians did this despite the fact that 
they had imposed the unitary system on the 
Congo. They found other ways of hindering 
the U.N. effort. 


In a series of speeches and press confer- 
ences, in an atmosphere of fear and excite- 
ment and near-irrationality, the rift between 
Mr. Lumumba and the U.N. widened. Twice 
again the Secretary-General returned to the 
Security Council to get his mandate re- 
affirmed and clarified. Mr. Lumumba was 
now accusing Mr. Hammarskjold of acting 
in collusion with the Belgians. He made little 
or no attempt to restart the processes of 
government. On Septembe. Sth President 
Kasavubu declared him deposed on a 
number of charges. The same night, Mr. 
Lumumba and his Council of Ministers did 
the same for the President. A few days later, 
Mr. Lumumba declared he was now Chief 
of State. 
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Outside intervention 

The situation had been complicated 
meanwhile by real foreign intervention. 
Unilaterally, and ignoring the U.N., the 
Russians had supplied air and road trans- 
port to Mr. Lumumba. This enabled him 
to carry his troops inland and begin a civil 
war in the Kasai and on the edges of the 
Katanga. The Russian action was totally 
opposed to the spirit of the Security 
Council’s decision to leave the Congo to 
the U.N. rather than to national interven- 
tions. All that the Secretariat had most 
feared for the Congo now seemed about to 
happen. 

In the chaos in Leopoldville that followed 
the mutual dethronement of President and 
Premier, the local command of the U.N. 
attempted to neutralise the situation. They 
closed the Leopoldville airport; this pre- 
vented Russian planes flying in pro- 
Lumumba troops. They closed the radio 


‘ station; this prevented Lumumba calling for 


a rising in the African quarters. And in the 
Security Council, the Russians broke the 
unanimity of the Powers, condemned the 
U.N. “interference” and supported Mr. 
Lumumba as the sole legal government. 


Who governs? 
Who is the government is apparently a 
point that cannot be settled in law. The Loi 


Fundamentale, unratified by Belgian or 
Congolese parliaments, is not explicit. The 
Congolese Parliament has not met with a 
quorum to settle the point. African national- 
ists tend to support Mr. Lumumba because 
he is the nearest to being an elected leader. 
Other powers tend to fear his rule, because 
of its headlong drive for personal power and 
its irresistible ruthlessness. The Secretary- 
General had to get the continuation of his 
mandate from the General Assembly and 
endure the bitter personal attacks of Mr. 
Khrushchev in the process. 

The situation in the Congo has been 
further complicated by the arrival of new 
claimants in Leopoldville. A Colonel 
Mobutu seized power with the help of a 
small part of the Force Publique. Kasavubu, 
Lumumba, Mobutu, each in a guarded 
house, all claimed the supreme authority 








and tended, from time to time, all to reject 
the U.N. The head of the government of 
Leopoldville Province also made his brief 
claim for authority. 

But if this had its ludicrous side, what 
was happening in the Provinces was stark 
tragedy. The claims for a greater measure 
of Provincial autonomy had turned into 
tribal wars, into senseless massacres of 
villages, into incoherent bush murders and 
the looting of missions. Law and order did 
not exist and an old Africa, deprived now 
by colonialism even of its traditional sanc- 
tions, had reasserted itself. The U.N. Forces 
had occasionally to fight in the hopeless 
effort to maintain order in a country with 
three equally powerless governments. 


The U.N.’s boldest undertaking 
Unfortunately, the Congo is now a pawn 
in a Big Power contest. The Secretariat is 
trying to get the Afro-Asian bloc to adjuai- 
cate in the dispute and assist in the estab- 
lishment of a stable central government 
without which there is no hope for the U.N. 
technical or military operation in the Congo. 
The situation, at the time of writing, is 
confused, sometimes nonsensical. The Congo 
is an untrained, unprepared group of tribes, 
without national leaders, with no national 


An Irish detachment tests its radio. 


feeling, with no higher skills. This is not 
their fault. Given a chance, they could 
learn as quickly as any other people in 
Africa. It is the essential goal of the U.N. 
operation to give them this opportunity. It 
is the boldest thing the U.N. has ever 
undertaken. Its success swings still in the 
balance. Its result ‘s unpredictable. 





CONGO DIARY 


GA=General Assembly, SC =Security Council. 
SG = Secretary-General. 


June 30th. Congo becomes independent. 

July Ist. Congo applies for admission to 
U.N. (recommended by SC July 7th; 
admitted by GA September 20th). 

July 12th. Kasavubu and Lumumba request 
U.N. military help “to protect Congo 
against external aggression”. 

July 14th. SC resolution calling on Belgian 
Government to withdraw its troops and 
authorising SG to provide necessary 
military aid. 

July 15th. First 600 U.N. troops arrive 

' Leopoldville. Within three weeks 11,000. 
Simultaneous build-up of Civilian Opera- 
tions begins. 

July 21st. SC resolution calling on Belgium 
“to implement speedily” its withdrawal of 
troops (they were completely withdrawn 
from Leopoldville by July 23rd), request- 
ing all states “to refrain from any action 
which might undermine the territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
the Congo”, and commending the SG’s 
“prompt action”. 

Aug. 2nd. SG’s report alluded to Katanga 
where “breakaway” was staged under Mr. 
Tshombe. 

Sept. 17th. Col. Mobutu assumes control 
and orders expulsion of Communist 
officials. 

Sept. 18th. Special meeting of GA gives vote 
of confidence to SG and his implementing 
of the SC resolution of July 2ist. 

Nov. 22nd. GA recognises delegation of 
Kasavubu as representing Congo. 

Dec. Ist. Lumumba arrested by Mobutu. 
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Congo treasure 
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Industry 
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Education 

School education is more extensive in the 
Congo than in many other areas of Africa. 
The great lack is higher education, and at 
present there are no Congolese doctors, 
lawyers, or qualified engineers. Their edu- 
cation has started at Lovanium University 
and other centres of learning. 


Health 


In 1958 the Congo had 459 hospitals and 
nearly 2,500 dispensaries. Health workers 
included 700 doctors (not one Congolese, 
though there will probably be two in 1961 
with more to follow), 600 medica! auxili- 
aries, and about 7,000 nurses, male and 
female. Medical faculties at Lovanium and 
Elizabethville and three special schools of 
tropical medicine have been set up since 
1954, 





(Top left) On the banks of Lake Kivu. 
(Top right) In the centre of Leopoldville. 
(Bottom far left) A rural school in Yan- 
gambi. (Bottom near left) A peasant girl 
in Kivu province. (Bottom right) Qualified 
worker in a Jadotville factory. 





CHAOS INTO ORDER? 


by Ritchie Calder, C.B.E. 
recently returned from the ao. where he was Consultant for the 


United Nations and 


Ritchie Calder, C.B.E. 


A TALL African, waving a spear, came 
charging out of the forest swamp. He 
was wearing a monkey-skin cap, a lurid 
make-up on his face and a jungle G-string. 
When he saw the United Nations car, he 
stopped and ceremoniously pointed the haft 
instead of the head of the spear at us as 
a sign of welcome. 

In Elizabethville, in Katanga, a European 
insultingly stepped off the pavement to avoid 
the shadows of a Norwegian officer and 
myself—to avoid the shadows of the United 
Nations. 


An Ethiopian officer of the U.N. Force 
stopped a Congolese soldier from tearing 
the U.N. brassard from my arm. But he 
could not prevent me being taken to the 
army camp under arrest. All he could do 
was to send an officer with me to see that 
I was not ill-used and an interpreter to 
persuade the Congolese army enventually to 
release me. At least I was luckier than 
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orld Health Organisation 


many of the U:N. people. I was not beaten 
up! 

Yet in the same town of Stanleyville, in 
the Orientale Province, I heard a Congolese 
youth say wistfully, “Perhaps one day we 
Congolese will wear the blue helmets of 
Onee.” “Onee” is the Lingala version of 
“United Nations”. 

So you see the attitude to the United 
Nations is very mixed in the Congo. 


“Non-intervention” 

And that is regrettably true of a good 
deal of the reporting which has come out 
of the Congo. Correspondents, who should 
at least brief themselves as to what is the 
prescribed, and. proscribed, role of the 
United Nations, blame the U.N. troops for 
(a) interfering and (b) for not interfering. 
With patience almost beyond human en- 
durance the U.N. troops have to observe 
their directive of “non-intervention”. They 
are not allowed to take sides—and goodness 
knows there are many sides in this com- 
plicated political situation. They are not 
allowed to use force except in the last 
resource of legitimate self-defence. The 
troops are compelled by the demands of 
non-intervention not to resort to military 
initiative in situations which would normally 
call for a strong reaction from soldiers who 
might feel that their courage or honour was 
at stake, or who, like the Irish, had seen 
their comrades killed: Similarly charges of 
ineptness, or slowness, are made against 
civilian operations, when. it-should be: quite 
clear what limitations there are to the 
initiative of the United Nations. 


By invitation 

The United Nations has not “taken over 
the Congo”. It has not usurped the powers 
of a sovereign state. It is not trying to 
impose “international colonialism” in place 
of “Belgian colonialism”. It is not there even 








to exercise “functional trusteeship”. It is in 
the Congo at the invitation of a constitu- 
tional government, to restore law and order, 
and to help to set the country on its feet 
through the departments of government. 
The fact that the constitutional government 
is itself in difficulties only makes the 
presence of the United Nations the more 
essential and the patience of the civilian 
operations Officials the more commendable. 
What they have achieved is remarkable 
though unappreciated. 


Civilian operations 

When I was asked to go out to the Congo 
as consultant to the U.N. and the World 
Health Organisation, my terms of reference 
did not include either the political or the 
military situation. My fact-finding mission 
was entirely concerned with the civilian 
operations. The Congo is a large country. 
It is eleven times the size of Britain but with 
a population of 134 million, only a third 
that of Britain. It consists of six Provinces, 
including Katanga, which is claiming 
autonomy. And these Provinces are diversi- 
fied in character: in ethnic groupings and in 
economic possibilities. 

The other important purpose of my 
mission was to find how, for the first time 
in the history of the United Nations, all the 
Specialised Agencies of the U.N. were 
working together not just as a family but 
as an integrated team. As always on such 
missions, my urgent instinct was to “get 
away from the capital” as soon as possible. 
But I spent several intensive days at the 
headquarters of uNoc—the United Nations 
Operations in the Congo. 

I studied the situation in detail with Dr. 
Sture Linner of Sweden, the Chief.of U.N. 
Civilian Operations and the Technical 
Assistance Board Resident Representative. 
I attended a meeting of the Consultative 
Group, which is the civil‘ affairs “cabinet” 
in the Congo. It included representatives 
of agriculture, communications, education, 
finance, foreign trade, health, labour, 
magistrature, natural resources, and public 
administration. If one cared to inquire one 
would of course find that “agriculture” 
meant FAO; “education” meant Unesco; 


“health” meant wHo; “labour” meant ILo, 
etc.,, but in the unique circumstances of the 
Congo they were “unoc” (United Nations 
Operations in the Congo). 

We-have heard a lot about the United 
Nations Force, with its contingents drawn 
from twenty-nine countries. But the multi- 
ration character of the civilian operation 
was just as exciting, The personnel is drawn 
from twenty-four nations: Bolivia, Canada, 
Denmark, Ethiopia, France, Ghana, Greece, 
Haiti, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Mexico, 
Morocco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, 
United Arab, Republic, United Kingdom, 
U.S.A., and new nationalities arrive every 
day. The biggest contingent was that of 
Tunisia with twenty-two out of the eighty- 
one experts on communications. There were 
twenty-one Swiss experts, fourteen from 
Sweden, twenty from France and, remark- 
ably, eleven from Haiti. 


Enter WHO 


The response of all the Specialised 
Agencies of the United Nations to the 
catastrophic events of July, when the 
Belgians withdrew and left the essential 
services disintegrating, was immediate. 
Typical was. the reaction of the World 
Health Organisation. Within two days of 
the U.N. being invoked, Dr. Candau and 
senior members of his staff went to Leo- 
poldville to estimate the situation. They 
realised its gravity. Signals were sent to 
WHO key personnel in five continents order- 
ing them to report “by fastest route” in 
Leopoldville. Help was immediately sought 
from the International Red Cross, and the 
League of Red Cross Societies, as well as 
medical help from governments. The 
res>onse was dramatic. Within the next few 
critical weeks one hundred and fifty doctors 
and nurses from twenty-five countries were 
deployed by Dr. James McKenzie Pollock, 
the Medical Chief of Staff appointed by 
WHO to uUNOc. Haiti contributed eight to 
this important team, including Dr. Bellerive, 
who was installed immediately as the adviser 
to the Ministry of Health. Sanitary engi- 
neers were scattered over the vast country 
to avert the immediate threat from the 
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abandoned water-works and the breakdown 
of the sanitary services. As, however, Dr. 
Candau himself impressed vigorously upon 
me, it would be invidious, because of its 
special opportunities, to regard WHO as a 
“pacemaker” in this joint enterprise. 


And the other Agencies 

With equal alacrity the World Meteoro- 
logical Organisation moved in forecasters, 
to cover a situation where, through the 
withdrawal of Belgian weather-men, aircraft 
were grounded and international flying was 
at risk. The telephones, telegraphs and radio 
systems were paralysed and the International 
Telecommunication Union met the emer- 
gency quickly. The International Civil Avia- 
tion Organisation had to get the airports 
working again and supplied eighteen control- 
tower experts immediately Mr. René Maheu, 
the Deputy Director - General of Unesco, 
flew at once to Leopoldville with experts to 
consider the situation created by the ab- 
sence of 1,500 Belgian secondary-school 
teachers and by the long-term problems of 
a country in which there were only seven- 
teen Congolese graduates. ILO was con- 
fronted by the dangers of increased social 
unrest through unemployment and acted 
accordingly. FAO already had a man on the 
spot. Mr. Nigel Heseltine had been in 
Leopoldville as FAO representative at the 
Independence celebrations and, following 
the mutiny and the disorganisation which 
resulted, helped in the first instance to 
improvise food distribution. Mr. Maurice 
Pate, the head of Unicef, arrived in Leo- 
poldville and immediately took over a 
florist’s shop in a hotel and began to 
organise the distribution of relief and sup- 
plies. The United Nations rushed in General 
Wheeler, the American who had helped to 
clear the Suez Canal, to deal with the crisis 
resulting from the disruption of the Port 
of Matadi, of river shipping, of railways, 
and of roads. The Economic Commission 
for Africa, sent Mr. Robert Gardiner, its 
Deputy Secretary-General, to Leopoldville. 
He is a Ghanaian who was given the diffi- 
cult job of creating a civil service in a 
country where the machinery for an inde- 
pendent Congolese civil service did not exist. 
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Change of management 

The term “comic opera”, applied to the 
political situation in Leopoldville, has been 
overworked. It is certainly not funny and, 
as for “opera”, it is discord. Under the 
colonial system, Africans had been deliber- 
ately excluded from positions of authority 
at any level and, what is more, deliberately 
prevented from acquiring the experience 
which would make them aspire to such 
positions. 

No one in the U:N. operations under- 
estimates the intelligence, the abilities or 
the ultimate competence of the Congolese. 
They are the victims of inexperience and 
are about ten years short of administrative 
maturity. When, without proper handover, 
the directors left at Independence, their 
Congolese secretaries—like the corporals 
who became colonels in the Force Publique 
—or clerks, or medical assistants, occupied 
their chairs. Many of them just appointed 
themselves. Moreover, many of the para- 
professionals, the only people with secon- 
dary-school education, became Ministers, 
depleting still more the staffs of the services. 


Public service 


Robert Gardiner had to prepare plans for 
what, anywhere else, would have been 
normal and commonplace civil service 
practice. He had to spell out the functions 
and staff of the Head of State, of the Prime 
Minister’s office and of every ministerial 
department. He had to lay out the estab- 
lishments and manning-tables of the minis- 
tries and public services. With the tact of 
a sensitive and experienced African he had 
to persuade the self-appointed civil servants 
to draft measures and lay down qualifica- 
tions which might debar themselves from 
the job. He had to define civil service 
integrity in a country where independence 
had meant patronage and “jobs for the 
boys”. He set up in-training courses for 
senior civil servants. And just when he had 
contrived it so that it appeared that they 
had thought it all up themselves and 
Ministers and executives were co-operating, 
there was another upheaval. The Ministers 
were “neutralised” by Colonel Mobutu, who 





installed in their place the College des 
Commisaire-Generaux. They were students 
from the University of Lovanium, who 
insisted that they were not politicians but 
“technocrats” and who arrived at the 
ministries with their Belgian professors. 


Belgian influence returns 

For the moment it looked as though at 
last the civil operations would get “off the 
ground”; at least the commissioners could 
sign the authorisations and the necessary 
requests for technical assistance which the 
U.N. could only offer but could not impose. 
But in fact the re-entry of the Belgians into 
positions of influence and authority proved 
a grave handicap. As the General Assembly 
has been told, there was abundant proof 
that through their influence on the College 
des Commisaires Generaux, the Belgians 
were deliberately subverting the activities of 
the U.N., and that two Lovanium professors 
were responsible for an agency in Brussels 
which was recruiting Belgians to return to 
the Congo. 

Why not? When I went to the Congo it 
seemed, naively, that the function of U.N. 
Technical Assistance would be to replace 
by international recruitment the Belgians 
who had left and who would not want to 
go back or would not be wanted back. For 
instance, in Paris before I left, Unesco was 
considering how many of the 1,500 Belgian 


secondary-school teachers would be pre- 
pared to return or how many substitutes 
for them would have to be found inter- 
nationally. 


Habeas corpus 


Since July no criminal courts, outside 
Katanga, have been functioning. The 
responsibility for this lies with the Belgian 
magistrates who, with very few exceptions, 
abandoned their courts and went back to 
Belgium. They departed so precipitately 
(and cynically) that they left the acquittals 
of innocent people and the sentences of 
dangerous criminals unsigned. As a result 
murderers, arsonists and felons are at large, 
while innocent people are languishing in 
prison. Today people are thrown into 
prison, or released, on any pretext. The 
regular police are disrupted. The Examining 
Magistrates (European lawyers who re- 
mained and, in the interest of justice, agreed 
to serve as judges, only to be denounced 
by the fugitive judges in Brussels) have no 
means of knowing who had been arrested 
or of investigating any charges. People just 
disappear, as they once did into the Bastille, 
under “/ettres des cachets”’. 


“They left us”’ 
The bitterest remark which I heard in 
the Congo consisted of three words. They 
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were uttered by a nun, a Belgian, who said, 
“They left us.” “They” were the Belgian 
doctors and “us” were five nuns and 775 
lepers. Doctors abandoned patients and 
hospital posts and preventive services, with 
a risk of pestilence not only for the sur- 
rounding countries but even for the whole 
world. Red Cross teams had to be rushed 
to the abandoned hospitals. Mobile medical 
teams (mainly French volunteers) had to go 
out into the wilds, often without any 
protection, to man the outposts of public 
health. One young French doctor moved 
into Bunia, one of the persisting foci of 
bubonic plague in the world, where people 
were dying of the pestilence. Fortunately the 
situation was not out of hand. The number 
of deaths were “statistically expected” in the 
locality and in the season. But the labora- 
tory which made the vaccine had been 
abandoned. The young doctor had to 
prepare his own vaccine and, to persuade 
the people that it was harmless, had 
publicly to inject himself with the first dose. 
The Congolese plague-fighters had been left 
without their Belgian leaders and did not 
know what to do. The French doctor had 
to organise and instruct the teams in flea- 
disinfestation, the trapping and examination 
of rats, in diagnosis, and teach the medical 
assistants that every case of death had to 
be traced and necropsied on suspicion of 
plague. Plague did not break loose from 
Bunia, but it might have done. 


Bank holiday 


The banking system failed. The Belgians 
removed the entire gold reserve of the 
Congo on the argument that it was the 
security for the pensions and compensation 
of Belgians displaced by Independence. Even 
tax accounts to pay public workers were 


“frozen”. The Congolese franc became 
worthless on the international exchanges 
and currency was not available for the 
urgent needs of the country. For example, 
in the Province of Kivu, one of the loveliest, 
potentially richest and, on the whole, most 
peaceful parts of the Congo, the Provincial 
Government was building a dam. The con- 
tractors were Swedes. Since July the con- 
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tractors had not been paid, through no fault 
of the Provincial Government, and by 
October a lake two and a half miles long 
and one and a half miles wide had 
accumulated behind the temporary dyke 
which was slowly turning to mud. The 
Swedes were prepared to finish the dam 
and had arranged, through banks in Stock- 
holm, to provide the credit. But the funds 
—Swedish money—could not be transferred, 
through some blockage in Brussels and 
Leopoldville. 


Taking the hat round 


A director of the Swedish company 
came personally to Kivu to deal with this 
menacing situation. The workers were un- 
paid. He could not draw on his firm's 
account. He had to go round the capital, 
Bukavu, and borrow the money from any- 
one who would lend him it. He collected 
enough for the wages and we took the 
money into the hills and staved off disaster. 
When my dispatch reached the U.N. head- 
quarters in Leopoldville, Civilian Operations 
acted immediately. They not only ensured 
the next pay-packets but persuaded, and 
enabled, the Central Finance Ministry to 
furnish the funds to the Provincial Govern- 
ment to pay the Swedes and other public 
works contractors, at least part of the 
money owing to them. 

And also to pay the teachers of Kivu. 
That was another example of the precarious 
situation of the Provincial Government, 
The Congolese National Army were roam- 
ing the Province, unpaid, living off the 
people and the land and threatening hos- 
tilities against the Belgian paratroopers, the 
breadth of a stream away in Ruanda Urundi 
(this country is still in Belgian hands under 
U.N. mandate). The plucky President of 
Kivu who had repeatedly intervened with 
the unruly soldiery, over whom he had no 
legal authority, paid the army with funds 
meant for the salaries of the Provincial 
teachers, which, in turn, meant that he was 
faced with a strike—until the U.N. inter- 
vened. 

Everything in the Congo had been strictly 
in the hands of Belgian officials. Of course. 
the Congolese had benefited— in a tepid sort 





of way. Exports were still running high— 
over 80 per cent of pre-Independence—but 
controls had gone with the Belgians, and 
the middle-men were not in the Congo but 
in Europe. No one knew how to collect 
taxes or customs-dues. The treasuries of the 
Central Government and the Provincial 
Governments were empty. 


Potentially rich; actually poor 

Even if there had been no mutiny of the 
Force Publique, no intervention of the 
Belgian paratroopers (so that they became 
a bogey-word which frightens Congolese 
into unreason), and if the Belgians had 
“gone quietly” there would still have been 
need of massive aid from the outside world. 
That is the paradox: a country of vast 
resources, with well-developed communica- 
tions systems, of luxurious European cities 
and, under the Belgians, prosperous at least 
at the top, is crippled and poor. 

The complaints of Hammarskjold and 
Dayal, his representative in the Congo, have 
been indignantly refuted by the Belgian 
Government. The Congolese, they say, are 
entitled to invite in any experts they want. 
Of course, and a few months ago it seemed 
only reasonable that Belgians should play 
their part. Speaking from first-hand erperi- 
ence, I say that it is no longer reasonable. 
No one could object to tradesmen, techni- 
cians, teachers, etc., if acceptable to the 
Congolese, coming back to do their fit and 
proper jobs. But, apart from their anti-U.N. 
activities which can be fully documented, if 
Belgians are allowed to take over once 
again positions in which they could domi- 
nate the administration and the economy, 
the United Nations would be accused of 
conniving at and condoning recolonisation. 
And I would predict that within a matter 
of months the disorders of last July would 
be street brawls in comparison with the 
holocaust which the Belgians would bring 
upon themselves and all foreigners. 


Authority to act 


Wherever the U.N. could take initiative, it 
acted thoroughly and quickly. When a house 
is on fire, the fire brigade does not have to 


Milk for the children of Leopoldville. 


wait for permission. Nor do the salvage 
men. So with the emergencies in the Congo. 
All the emergency technical services—wuo, 
UNICEF, WMO, ITU, IcaO and General 
Wheeler’s relief works—acted swiftly and 
competently. The difficulties came with the 
ccnsolidation services, with the long-term 
measures which are “emergency” in the 
sense that they have to be launched now, 
but which require the authorisation of 
responsible ministers and of constitutional 
government. That was difficult to obtain in 
the persisting confusion. Months were 
wasted trying to secure the self-evident. And 
all the time the conditions of the country 
and the people worsened. 

But, and this must be repeated, the U.N. 
is not there to replace one colonial system 
by another, albeit international, nor even to 
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impose a “functional trusteeship” and treat 
the Congolese as wards in chancery. They 
are there to work with and assist the Congo- 
lese and to serve a member state. The plans 
are made and, with a resolving of the un- 
certainties, could operate immediately. 


What Congo can become 

The irony is that U.N. officials are con- 
vinced that Congo, with proper help and 
guidance, can fairly quickly become the 
best administered and most prosperous 
independent state in Africa. And for the 
very reasons on which at the moment the 
Belgians are criticised. True, there were 
only seventeen African graduates in the 
whole of the Congo; true, the Congolese 
were trained only for limited, non-executive, 
specialised work; true, that the administra- 
tion and economy depended on communica- 
tions, which only Belgians could handle. All 
are true, but the Belgians had instituted a 
primary-school system which was almost 
universal. They had set up secondary and 
technical education and were extending it. 
They had created the University of Lova- 
nium and the State University of Elizabeth- 
ville. They started secondary and higher 
education pretty late and there was still too 
little of it. But the education was sound and 
after-training for specialised jobs thorough 
—short, one repeats, of giving Congolese 
comprehensive or ambitious ideas. 

The system needs “topping up”—as WHO 
has done in sending the medical assistants 
to Europe to be “finished” in university 
medical schools. And the results will be 
swift and reassuring. The same applies to 
the running of the technical services of the 
state. The trained technical people need 
“topping up” with management experience. 
In these things, as in civil service and public 
administration, the U.N. could supply the 
wise and disinterested advisers, the experts 
to keep things going in the meantime, and 
the facilities for the Congolese to acquire 
knowledge and responsibility. How long? 
Some say ten years. Some say twenty. Who 
knows? This is an experiment in creating a 
state which has never been tried on this 
scale and by international means before. 
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What UNA Thinks 


The Executive Committee : 


Adopted a resolution on July 28th sug- 
gesting (a) that H.M. Government should 
put forward “proposals for setting up at 
least the nucleus of an Emergency Force 
capable of restoring order and maintaining 
peace if called upon to do so elsewhere”, 
and (5) that “further consideration be given 
to the establishment of a corps of civil 
administrators and technical advisers at the 
immediate disposal of the Secretary-General 
should the necessity arise”’. 

Submitted early in September to the 
Foreign Secretary and the U.K. Delegation 
to the U.N. a statement in which it was felt 
that he and they would (a) give every 
possible support to the Secretary-General, 
(b) ensure adequate financial provision not 
only for the United Nations Force but also 
for the large programme of economic and 
technical assistance required, and (c) ensure 
that the cost of this work is covered by 
additional funds, so that no part of it has 
to be met from resources available to other 
parts of the world whose needs today are 
as great as ever. 

Issued a statement on September 26th 
unanimously reaffirming its full support for 
the Secretary-General and regretting the 
attacks made on his integrity and imparti- 
ality. 

Adopted a resolution on November 12th 
that “realising the difficulties created by the 
return of Belgian personnel to the Congo 
after events since July, urges H.M. Govern- 
ment to give positive support to the 
Secretary-General in his representations to 
the Belgian Government and in his insist- 
ence on the channelling of all aid and 
technical experts through the U.N.”. 

Adopted a resolution on December 8th 
asking H.M. Government “to use all its 
influence in the U.N. for the restoration of 
order and for the calling of a constitutional 
conference to establish a regime where 
human rights would be respected and the 
Congolese people enabled, in co-operation 
with the U.N. and its Agencies, to decide 
their own future”. 





Round the Regions: South West 


fp South West Region, in spite of not 
possessing the advantage of a neat and 
compact shape, has overcome the difficulties 
with heartening success. Stretching, as it 
does, from Gloucester to Penzance, the 
problems are formidable. In order to meet 
at all, in Regional Council or in Committee, 
people have to travel considerable distances, 
often in the stormy conditions of winter. 

For its first three or four years the 
Region was orthodox with a full-time 
Regional Officer, an office and a secretary. 
Since 1950, however, it has managed to 
operate quite vigorously with two part-time 
Regional Officers, one living in the Bristol 
district, and one at Exeter, without an 
office or any secretarial staff. 

Twice a year the two halves of the Region 
meet in separation and this has significant 
value for the branches at the extremities of 
the Region. 

Once a year a residential weekend con- 
ference is arranged with the two aims of the 
greatest possible comfort in surroundings, 
at modest cost, and no concession whatever 
to cosiness in anything else. The weekend 
is designed to stimulate and provoke 
thought. But much else is accomplished— 
the beginning of new acquaintanceships and 
the bettering of old ones. 

Within the Region the branches are very 
diverse in character and achievement. At 
one end is Bristol with five U.N.A. branches 
and a proud tradition as a city having long- 
standing ties with European communities. 
The Bristol District Council maintains its 
links with the civic heads, the University, 
the Churches and with industry, in good 
repair, and this enables Bristol to mount 
a big occasion when opportunity offers— 
notably each year on U.N. Day. 

No other group has the same strength, 
but in most of the sizeable towns and cities 
in the Region branches are well rooted. The 
heart and meaning of U.N., the essential 
need to understand, are not forgotten, and 
many of our branches have a pleasant 
custom of entertaining young people from 
overseas working in hospitals and colleges, 


to the Christmas dance, the summer garden 
or the evening coffee party. 


The Reverend 

J. R. Blanshard, 
Chairman of the 
South Western 
Region. 


The problem of the small country branch 
is very much that of the South West Region. 
The quality of the audience which it can 
attract for a meeting is often high but in 
size it is small. The pecuniary resources are 
too limited to cover costs of travel, and so 
on, for well-known people. Yet a touch of 
glamour is, we all know, indispensable. We 
are giving much thought to the problem of 
how a star-dusted name can be supplied, 
and, having been given a valuable lead by 
Dr. Torry Baxter, our energetic Chairman 
of last year, we are trying to compose a 
panel of speakers partly from among the 
distinguished men and women living seques- 
tered in our lovely countryside after lives 
of notable achievement. 

In the short lifetime of the Region we 
have had several changes of President and 
Chairman, and always the good fortune to 
find leaders both talented and dedicated, 

Our President now is Alderman Mrs. E. 
Miller Barstow, M.B.E., J.P., who is a 
sparkling personality with the widest ex- 
perience in public affairs. She is Chairman 
of her Bench, and Chairman of the Educa- 
tion and Youth Committees of Somerset 
County Council, and takes a warm and 
practical interest in Regional matters. 

Our young Chairman, the Rev. J. R. 
Blanshard, who has recently succeeded Dr. 
Torry Baxter in the Chair, is supported 
with much affection, and, in the course of 
a busy life as Minister of an active Church, 
has managed for several years to serve the 
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Region most ably and faithfully and to 
carry out the many calls we make upon him. 

The two part-time officers are Mrs. D. 
Rogers and Mrs. E. Griffith Morgan. I think 
Mrs. Rogers may share my feelings. On a 
good day it is a delightful thing to have 
a job of worth and significance, but on a 
day when in prospect are engagements at 
great distance, to speak to heterogeneous 
groups, one feels like Uncle Joseph Fins- 
bury in “The Wrong Box”—a fountain of 
unwanted information. 

Those who so miraculously (as it seems 
to me) have come forward within the last 
three or four years will not be surprised 
if I dwell, with even deeper wonder, upon 
the faithful help for U.N.A. of workers 
who have been active since the South 
Western Region came into being in 1946. 
Their names are known and highly hon- 


oured by us all in the Region, and their 
continued presence and activity a consider- 
able source of strength. 

E.G. M. 





COLONIAL FREEDOM 
and 

DISARMAMENT. 6d. 
Speech by N. S. Khrushchov at the 
15th Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, September 23rd, 
= and Soviet Government propo- 
sals. 


From your bookshop or: 


Soviet Booklets 
3 Rosary Gardens, London, SW7. 











Ten Years To Go 


Two recent and important books reviewed by 
GORDON EVANS 


One Hundred Countries, by Paul G. Hoffman 
(U.N.A.). 62 pp. 4s. (post free). The Attack on 
World Poverty, by Andrew Shonfield (Chatto 
& Windus). 244 pp. 21s. 


Both the General Council of U.N.A. and the 
World Federation of U.N.A.s have called 
urgently for a Ten Year World Development 
Programme. Nothing less than a world.wide 
plan, prepared by and concerted through the 
United Nations in which every country will 
play its part, can achieve a civilised and peace- 
ful adjustment to the “population explosion” 
now upon us. By the year 2000 world popula- 
tion, now at some 2,900 million, will be around 
the 6,000 million mark, while of our present 
population more than half is illiterate and 
seriously underfed. If effective measures are 
not taken to bring the situation under respon- 
sible and humane control within the next ten 
years, there will, before the end of the century, 
be a complete breakdown of civilisation. 

The One Hundred Countries are the world’s 
less-developed areas with some 1,250 million 
peopl living well below what most of us in 
the West would regard as the extreme limit 
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of imaginable poverty. Their average annual 
incomes of under £35 each are increasing too 
slowly to have any appreciable effect on their 
living standards or to produce the savings 
essential for development. Every year that the 
gap between their living standards and those 
of the industrialised countries increases, the 
situation grows more intolerable and explosive. 
Blinded by complacency, “We've never had it 
so good” could well be the famous last words 
of Western civilisation. 

If any man in this world appreciates the 
towering urgency of this problem and the 
means to its solution, it is Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
Managing Director of the U.N. Special Fund 
and formerly Chief Administrator of the 
Marshall Plan, which rescued Europe from 
chaos after the war. Describing the 1960s as 
“the crucial decade”, he calls for an interna- 
tionally concerted effort designed to stimulate 
economic and social development in the hun- 
dred countries so as to double the rate of 
increase of their national per head incomes by 
1970. In the decade of the ‘50s these incomes, 
allowing for the rise in population, increased 
by some £4. By 1970 there must be a further 
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increase of at least £9 or else... . Mr. Hoffman 
clearly, simply, and with great authority, tells 
us how, given the will, this could be done and 
what it would cost, using machinery within the 
U.N. framework. 

Mr. Shonfield in “The Attack on World 
Poverty” at all points supports Mr. Hoffman 
but considers that the U.N. must be built up 
into an effective supranational body with a 
sense of purpose and direction imparted from 
the centre. He recommends (a) the abolition of 
the Economic and Social Council (a step involv- 
ing the revision of the U.N. Charter which 
would surely incur the Soviet veto); (b) the 
appointment of an “economic boss” to be in 
full control over the whole economic and 
social field, subject only to the Secretary- 
General; (c) the merging of the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Programme and_ the 
Special Fund in such a way as to enable the 
new body, through the use of its combined 
fund, to impose co-ordination on the Specialised 
Agencies; (d) the creation of a new agency by 
merging the International Labour Organisation 
and the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Office; (e) restricting and concentrating the 
spheres of the main Agencies. Without such 
changes, Mr. Shonfield contends, the U.N. 
would be unable to launch and carry through 
a co-ordinated long-term programme. 


Christmas Spirit Abroad 


Prominently displayed in the last issue of 
United Nations News was an invitation “to 
send a present to a refugee”. 


U.N.A.’s Christmas Present Scheme was 
launched in 1956, mainly to show those who 
had been in camps for many years that they 
had not been forgotten in the wave of sym- 
pathy for the new Hungarian refugees, Since 
then presents have been sent every year to 
refugees in Austria and Germany. 


This year £700 was received in money and 
over four tons weight of presents. With the 
money U.N.A.’s representatives on the spot 
were able to buy coal and food and other 
things to fulfil particular needs. The gifts in 
kind consisted of tinned foods, new woollies, 
and toys. The bulk of these were taken from 
England on November 21st to their destination 
in a van generously lent by Messrs. Montague 
Burton, Ltd., of Leeds, one of whose drivers, 
Mr. Coulson, was in charge of the vehicle 
throughout its long journey to Austria and 
back. The firm also defrayed the shipping costs 
and insurance, and U.N.A. is deeply indebted 
to it and to its representative for such fine 
help and co-operation. 


Edinburgh Professor 


Since Mr. Ritchie Calder wrote the Congo 
article which appears in this issue, he has been 
appointed Professor of International Relations 
in the University of Edinburgh. Our Associa- 
tion, of whose Executive Committee Mr. Calder 
is an elected member, is delighted that this 
signal honour should come to one who has 
done so much to advance the whole idea of 
world community. 








A Double Holiday by Air 
Geneva & Swiss Alps 


To combine a first-class Swiss holiday with an inside view 
of the United Nations join the 


UNA SUMMER SCHOOL 16-29 AUGUST 


Programme of visits and lectures in Geneva followed by itinerary which includes Montreux, 
Interlaken, and Berne. 


All in price 45 Guineas (rail 43 Guineas) 
Full particulars in leaflet from UNA, 25 Charles Street, W.1 











The “A” in UNA 


1961 General Council 

An unavoidable change has had to be made, 
and this will now be held at Reading, in the 
premises of the University, during the week- 
end of July 14th, 15th and 16th. The first 
papers will go out to Councils and Branches 
in March. 


Coming of age 

The Council for Education in World Citizen- 
ship, U.N.A.’s specialised agency for work in 
the schools, is twenty-one years old. This 
important anniversary was commemorated in 
November by a specially composed pageant 
entitled “In My End Is My Beginning”. Origin- 
ally performed as an end of term play at 
Moreton Hall School, Shropshire, the London 
production in Wandsworth School was the 
combined effort of sixteen schools, representing 
every type of secondary education, from widely 
separated parts of the country. A thousand 
pupils formed the audience. 

The Minister of Education, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
David Eccles, M.P.. in a twenty-first birthday 
message to cewc said: “In the autumn of 1939 
it was an act of faith to found an organisation 
dedicated to helping the young to understand 
and sympathise with the way of life of other 
peoples. Since then the scope of the Council 
has spread with its experience. Its many mem- 
ber schools and the most successful Christmas 
Lectures are evidence of this. I wish the Council 
every success in continuing its good work in the 
future.” 

Readers will recall Mr. Terence Lawson's 
article in the last issue which told the story 
of the Council's beginnings and growth. Its 
Christmas Holiday Lectures, just concluded, 
were a fitting climax to a coming of age: 3,000 
schoolboys and schoolgirls filling every inch of 
the great Central Hall in Westminster to con- 
sider “Something New Out of Africa”. 


Memorial postscript 

Following Dame Kathleen Courtney’s account 
in the last issue of the memorial inscription 
now being carved in Geneva, we are pleased to 
publish a letter about an earlier tribute to Lord 
Cecil. It comes from Mr. George Innes, 
formerly Organiser of the London Federation 
of the League of Nations Union and Honorary 
Secretary of the sponsoring Committee. The 
Committee’s appeal culminated in December 
1932 with the presentation to Lord Cecil of 
his portrait at the hands of Lord (then Mr.) 
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Baldwin and in the presence of a distinguished 
company. 

Mr. Innes writes: “I was glad to see the 
letter in The Times of July 1st about a further 
tribute to Lord Cecil. Those who subscribed 
to the earlier one in 1932 will be interested in 
the subsequent history of the two portraits 
painted at that time. Since the deaths of Lord 
and Lady Cecil, the presentation portrait by 
Philip de Laszlo, M.V.O., which showed Lord 
Cecil wearing his robes as Chancellor of 
Birmingham University, has been accepted by 
the University where it hangs in the Great Hall. 
Another portrait, painted by John Mansbridge 
and given as a personal gift to Lady Cecil, now 
hangs in the National Portrait Gallery. A copy 
of the de Laszlo portrait, done under the 
supervision of the artist, is in the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva. It is fittingly inscribed: 
“Leader on the road to Peace.’ 

“Mr. de Laszlo had very generously asked 
that his usual fee should be given to Lord 
Cecil in furtherance of his work, and this was 
done. 

“It is good to know that appreciation of Lord 
Cecil and his work is publicly registered in 
London, Birmingham, and Geneva. Perhaps 
one day there may be a reminder of his work 
in the United Nations building in New York, 
for he and President Wilson co-operated closely 
in the drafting of the League of Nations 
Covenant and later received the Woodrow 
Wilson Peace Prize.” 

Clothes and beauty 

Last issue an International Cookery Night in 
Scotland; this one a Fashion Show and Beauty 
Demonstration in Yorkshire. Beverley Branch 
had the enterprising idea, and this is how they 
carried it out. 

In the Fashion Show four local_non-profes- 
sional though very experienced models (two 
young, one young middle-aged, and one old 
middle-aged) displayed the frocks, coats, even- 
ing dresses, rainwear, and sports clothes of a 
local fashion shop. The proprietress was the 
compére and the clothes mainly wirter fashions 
including some hats. 

Two volunteers from the hall—a midd!c-aged 
and a young lady—lent their faces for the 
make-up demonstration. This was done in front 
of the audience by a beauty expert from a local 
salon who off-duty “makes-up” the casts of 
the Beverley Operatic Society. Hairdressing was 
not part of the programme, but perhaps that’s 
an idea for next season. t 





Refreshments, a raffle, and two short U.N. 
films occupied the interval. Some thought they 
had come for clothes and beauty only and were 
audible on the subject, but many were surprised 
and interested to find that the United Nations 
really dealt with homely matters like health and 
food. Unicef Cards were sold, our own dis- 
armament posters displayed, and the Branch 
programme distributed. 

A hundred posters, small displayed adver- 
tisements in the local paper of the two pre- 
ceding weeks, and an advance write-up in the 
gossip column led to the sale of three hundred 
tickets at 2s. 6d. (to include tea and biscuits). 

Pleasure, interest, and enlightenment—but 
was there any money in it? Costs—hall, adver- 
tising, films, and chocolates and flowers (small 
proportion this) for the experts who really 
“made” the evening—absorbed about £14. But 
twice that amount, £28, was profit for U.N.A. 
funds. 

The Branch President, Alderman H. P. 
Flynn (a former Mayor) made most of the 
arrangements and personally distributed over 
six hundred notices. Four cheers to him, to the 
present Mayoress who came officially, and to 
Beverley’s Officers and Committee for thinking 
of such a thing and carrying it to so successful 
a conclusion. 


Winning friends and influencing people 


Relations between Dulwich Branch and its 
local authority, the Camberwell Borough Coun- 
cil, are a model of what such things should be. 

Set out in an attractive folder which the 
Council published and distributed widely, is a 
rich programme for last United Nations Week. 
Launched by the unfurling of the U.N. Flag 
over the Town Hall by the Mayor, the Week 
proceeded by way of children’s film shows in 
the Library (Danny Kaye’s “Assignment Chil- 
dren” in the programme), an_ International 
Dance, Gramophone Concert with music by 
Rossini, Chopin, Mozart, Saint-Saens, and 
Greig, International Music Hall, and a “Limbo 
and Calypso Show”. Sunday saw the Mayor 
and Councillors attending the United Nations 
Service in St. Barnabas, and at the Public 
Meeting on “Britain and the United Nations” 
the Member of Parliament and representatives 
of the other political parties were the pricipal 
speakers. 

One panel of the folder described the objects 
and work of U.N.A. and gave particulars of 
the Dulwich Branch. On another appeared the 
story of Camberwell and “its link towns’— 
three places overseas which have close ties with 
the people and Council of the Borough. 


Dulwich Branch, to the delight of the public 
and the enrichment of its coffers, has also been 
fortunate and enterprising enough to enlist 
the interest of the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art. In 1959 Mr. John Fernald, Principal of 
this great university of the stage, kindly 
arranged for his students to give a performance 
of “Under Milk Wood” (Dylan Thomas) in 
joint aid of the U.N.A. Branch and the Friends 
of Dulwich Hospital. A month ago R.A.D.A. 
paid another visit to Dulwich—this time with 
“Six Characters in Search of an Author” 
(Pirandello). Your present reporter was cer- 
tainly one who enjoyed an evening of great 
acting. 

Mr. Cottle (Chairman), Mr. Peryer (Secre- 
tary), and Mrs. Grey (Treasurer) lead a Com- 
mittee which is certainly pretty good at public 
relations. 


In remembrance 

Very sudly we have to record the passing of: 
Mr. K. Barlow, Honorary Treasurer of Chester- 
field Branch from 1954 until his death; Dr. 
J. T. Bradley, Educational Psychologist to 
the L.C.C., who of recent years had been 
successively Chairman and Honorary Secre- 
tary of Wandsworth Branch; Miss Mabel 
Cornwall, for thirty-five years a Committee 
Member of Edinburgh Branch and organiser 
of its. Speakers’ Panel from before the war; 
Miss L. Ingledew, for thirty years a Com- 
mittee Member of Stratford Road Baptist 
Church» Branch; Mr. Harland Jennings, a stal- 
wart of L.N.U. days and latterly Vice-Chairman 
of Bradford Branch and its Corporate Mem- 
bership- Secretary; Mr. McGregor Wood who, 
when ‘his wife was Chairman of Hampstead 
and of Reigate and Redhill Branches, devotedly 
shared -her interest; Miss Alice Price, Honorary 
Treasurer for a great many years of Clifton 
Branch and a devoted supporter of all U.N.A.’s 
work in Bristol; Mr. W. Scorer, Chairman 
of Ilkeston Branch for the last eight years of 
his life; Miss Rose Welford at the age of 91 
who>for the many years that Cambridge Branch 
had: a thousand members organised the collec- 
tion of all these subscriptions; and Mr. T. A. 
Wrigley, Honorary Treasurer of Clitheroe 
Branch since 1955. To their relations and to the 
Branches concerned, U.N.A. extends its sincere 
sympathy. 

H. W. 





The Cover Picture is an off-duty study of 
men from the Swedish contingent of the United 
Nations Force in the Congo. 
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United Nations Studies 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Sydney D. Bailey 


This book considers the working of the General Assembly, setting out the 
methods of procedure derived from the Charter, the Rules of Procedure, and 
the usages originated by the Assembly itself. For instance, how is the agenda 
for the annual regular session drawn up? What are the practices regarding 
the General Debate? How are Members elected to the Security Council? 
What are the functions of the Presiding Officers? How is the budget of the 
United Nations controlled? All these questions are discussed. The author 
then shows how unwritten practices and precedents supplement and modify 
written procedures, and investigates the effect of what may be called the 
human factor. For instance, what is the effect of the personal character of 
the individual delegate? What is the result of interaction between national 
delegations? What is the effect of the formation of groups or blocs of States? 
What is the likelihood of a representative of a Communist State becoming a 
President? 30s. net 


Just published AY TE VENS 























FOR FIBROSITIS, LUMBAGO, GOUT, NEURITIS, SCIATICA, 
MYALGI[,, etc. 


ae Valuable book and complete testing supply FREE 


Why continue to suffer the aches and miseries of rheumatism? Why not put the pure natural herbs of the 
STAFFORD ALL-HERBAL REMEDY to work on your case? Carefully prepared in the light of modern 
scientific research, from specially selected powerful extracts of plants, roots and barks, it has brought relief and 
happiness to thousands. IT COSTS YOU NOTHING to test THE STAFFORD REMEDY. It does not 
affect heart or digestion—in fact, in most cases it promotes a marked improvement in general health. 


Read these two typica! unsolicited QUICK RELIEF FROM PAIN. This double-acting treatment (internal and ex- 
testimonials. ternal) soon gets to the roots of the trouble and speedy relief comes to limbs, muscles 
Northfield, B"ham, 19.8.60 and nerves. Letters are constantly arriving to tell of the wonderful relief obtained by 
“When I look back a few weeks I can former sufferers. Why continue to suffer, why not send today for a FREE trial—without 
hardly believe I can walk almost obligation! 
normally without pair. Some people 
said I would never get that lege right | 
again. I cannot thank you enough.” For FREE TRIAL SUPPLY and explanatory booklet, etc. (Please enclose 3d. 
(Miss) M.B stamp). | 
Peckham, S.E.15, 23.9.60 
Riri saeetet Is euaby Wit as Gand C. STAFFORD PTY. LTD. (N.64). 2 Spenser Street, Victoria St., LONDON, S.W.1 | 
as you make out. I have never felt NAME 
better in my life. Would vou please 
send samples to the following four ADDRESS 
addresses 7 
(Mrs.) O.A 
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